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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REPRESSED EMOTIONS 

(the revolt series) 

By Henry McDonald Spencer 



SUGGESTIVE Therapeutics, the 
Montessori Method, Twilight Sleep, 
1 the Emanuel Movement, Eugenics, 
Christian Science, New Thought and 
other fads and panaceas — prophylactic 
and curative — for the ills of mankind, 
from time to time have held the attention 
of the fickle public in recent years, and 
now psychoanalysis is heralded as the so- 
lution of many problems which have 
hitherto baffled physicians, educators and 
criminologists. Indeed psychoanalysis — 
the analysis of the mind — is applicable to 
the affairs of normal men and women, re- 
lating to business, art, literature, and the 
common things of daily life. To be sure, 
the older psychology always has included 
mental analysis, but the new develop- 
ment of the science is principally con- 
cerned with the analysis of the uncon- 
scious mind as manifested in dreams. It is 
based on the theory, evolved by Freud, 
that every dream, except possibly what 
are called "anxiety dreams," nightmares 
and the like, is the expression of some 
wish. By psychoanalysis these dreams are 
associated with certain occurrences of the 
past and the explanation (and "trans- 
ference") relieves the individual who may 
be suffering as a result of an unfulfilled 
desire. 

Psychoanalysis differs from Christian 
Science, hypnosis, and other methods de- 
pending on subjective illusion, in that it 
does not side-step ills but boldly admits 
them. It offers no narcosis for the world- 
weary, those suffering from the ache of 
modernity, but rather seeks to free the 
mind from the haunting fears of life by 



the recognition of the true cause of the 
complaints. It faces life and does not turn 
its back to the world and pretend that re- 
ality does not exist. 

On the medical side psychoanalysis is 
the most recent and advanced therapeutic 
procedure for the treatment of the neu- 
roses — nervous diseases — and, while other 
psychotherapeutic methods deal only with 
the superficial manifestations, psycho- 
analysis goes to the causes of symptoms 
and their underlying mechanism. Further- 
more, and what is perhaps even more im- 
portant, it not only penetrates the origin 
of symptoms, but the very analysis itself 
is at the same time the treatment. 

As stated by Dr. Coriat,* it is a study 
of man's unconscious motives and desires 
as shown in the various nervous distur- 
bances, and in certain manifestations of 
every-day life in normal individuals. It is 
claimed that in many instances the mani- 
fold symptoms of the neuroses have been 
demonstrated to result from repressed de- 
sires, often extending back to the earliest 
years of childhood. These desires are not 
only responsible for many forms of ner- 
vous illness, but likewise influence the 
formation of character traits. 

Education and therapy now are asso- 
ciated in a reciprocal relation. Education 
is a prophylaxis which should prevent the 
formation of character perversions and 
pathological symptoms, while psycho- 
therapy will institute a kind of re-educa- 
tion where these results have already been 
attained. Through the use of psychoanal- 

* What Is Psychoanalysis? by Isador Coriat, M. D., New 
York, Moffat, Yard & Co., 1917. 
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ysis the educator is prepared to combat 
early predispositions to unfavorable de- 
velopment, and therefore preserve, or en- 
hance, the usefulness of the individual to 
society. 

Origin and Development 

In treating a young woman for hysteria, 
Professor Freud of Vienna tried the usual 
methods in vain, as the facts ofFered by the 
patient represented only a part of her his- 
tory. This was not due to deliberate con- 
cealment but to an unconscious repres- 
sion, because the emotional state which 
was part of the concealed facts repre- 
sented painful experiences. Finally, by a 
procedure which later developed into 
refinements of the psychoanalytic method, 
many hidden experiences of the past were 
brought to light, and it was shown that it 
was these experiences which caused the 
hysterical condition. These memories, al- 
though buried in the unconscious, were 
active, living forces, and only when they 
were lived again did a cure take place. 
They were not merely forgotten, but were 
repressed, although unconsciously so, and 
when this repression was overcome the 
patient began to improve. 

After studying the mechanism of hys- 
teria for a number of years Freud pub- 
lished in 1900 his great work, The Inter- 
pretation of Dreams, and there was opened 
up a new field of investigation of the un- 
conscious in both normal and abnormal 
conditions. Nervous patients frequently 
related strange dreams to him, and it was 
found that each dream possessed a pro- 
found personal significance for the dream- 
er; in fact, it was the outgrowth, some- 
times literal, sometimes symbolic, of the 
individual's unconscious mental life. 

Many new fields of thought have been 
invaded by psychoanalysis. The various 
principles of Freud's psychology and the 



psychoanalytic method have been suc- 
cessfully applied in not only helping the 
nervously ill, but the same fundamental 
principles have been used to interpret the 
unconscious sources of wit, literary cre- 
ations, myths, folk-lore and the slips of 
the tongue and forgetting of normal indi- 
viduals. It is claimed that the unconscious 
mental processes which form dreams are 
identical with those at work in imagina- 
tive creations in literature, in wit, in the 
social consciousness, and in that folk 
spirit from which folk-lore and myths are 
elaborated. 

Psychoanalysis has been charged with 
an over-accentuation of sexual motiva- 
tions for both normal and abnormal ac- 
tions, but the accusation is vigorously 
repudiated by the adherents of the new 
science, and it is maintained that over- 
emphasis is the result of what Freud calls 
"wild" psychoanalysis. To be sure, Oskar 
Pfister* states that he could not resist the 
insight that the sexual life possesses a far 
higher significance in our mental house- 
hold than the traditional psychology — 
in contrast to many poets, artists, and 
other students of humanity — is willing to 
admit; and that closer investigation im- 
mediately showed, however, that the 
sexual life may also be bound up with the 
affairs of the mind so that the purely 
animal, being less important, is crowded 
into the background. We are not shocked 
by the fact that in art, poetry, morality, 
and even in religion, love plays a pre- 
dominant r6Ie; and we are reminded of 
Gounod's beautiful saying: "The law of 
life, like the law of art, is described by St. 
Augustine in the words, 'Love is all.'" 
Why, then, should anyone be excited, 
argues Dr. Pfister, when also in disease of 
the mind, in the dream, in apparently ac- 
cidental acts, in short, in all performances 

* The Psychoanalytic Method, by Oskar Pfister, New York 
Moffat, Yard & Co., 1017. 
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in which mind has a part, the influence of 
love comes to light. 

But psychoanalysis does not exploit 
sexual experiences; it is not a mere un- 
earthing and exploration of pornographic 
material. We are assured that, if psycho- 
analysis be properly carried out, it refers 
less to sexual activities than does the 
usual medical history of an organic illness. 
If the sexual appears, it is disclosed be- 
cause it is present in some form or other 
in every case of nervous illness, since no 
nervous illness can take place with a per- 
fectly normal sexual life. The sexual as- 
pect of a neurotic's life is just as important 
as any other aspect. It is not sexuality 
which injures the hysteric, it is the over- 
moral repression of it. 

In his three contributions to the sexual 
theory, Freud deals principally with the 
development of the sexual instinct in its re- 
lationship to repression, both social and in- 
dividual, and the part played by repression 
in the evolution of abnormal mental states. 

In the psychopathology of everyday life 
it is shown that the unconscious mental 
mechanism which produces errors in writ- 
ing and speech, the forgetting of familiar 
names and words, slips of tongue and the 
like, is identical with the mental mecha- 
nism which produces the psychoneuroses. 

Freud's work on "Totem and Taboo" 
is devoted to demonstrating that the in- 
dividual and social defense reactions and 
the symbolization of repressed feelings is 
the same in savage man as in the educated 
individual, that is, the taboos of a primi- 
tive group are essentially identical with 
the taboos of civilized society. 

In his book on wit it is shown that wit 
and laughter are merely methods through 
which the unconscious obtains the great- 
est amount of pleasure within the shortest 
space of time and that the psychological 
structure of a joke very much resembles 
the psychological structure of a dream. 



In addition to Freud, other investi- 
gators have published valuable studies 
and investigations on the various medical 
and cultural aspects of psychoanalysis, 
such as the relation between myths and 
dreams, comparative mythology, skteches 
of great artists and finally psychoanalytic 
interpretations of complex literary crea- 
tions, such as Hamlet and Lady Macbeth. 

Laws and Operation 

Although dealing with mental, and not 
physical phenomena, it is maintained that 
the laws of psychoanalysis are as definite 
as, for instance, the laws of gravitation. 
It is the reduction of the conscious con- 
tents of the mind through certain well- 
recognized and elaborated technical meth- 
ods to their unconscious sources in the 
matters of cause and effect, with which 
psychoanalysis primarily deals. 

Psychoanalysis presupposes that there 
is no mental effect without its cause and 
consequently nervous symptoms are not 
chance and haphazard products, but are 
related to definite mental processes which 
are repressed in the patient's " uncon- 
scious." This relation of mental cause and 
effect is called determinism. By means of 
the study of dreams and symptomatic ac- 
tions and sometimes by use of the associa- 
tion tests, psychoanalysis traces out each 
symptom in the patient's life history. 
Sometimes these symptoms are found to 
be deeply buried in the earliest years of 
childhood. It handles what are known 
as the patient's emotional transferences, 
finds out the cause for any resistance to 
the analysis and finally guides the patient 
to a utilisation of his energy along more 
useful social lines than that of the neu- 
rotic conflict. All this requires the expert 
trained in the theoretical and practical 
aspects of psychoanalysis. 

It also gives an insight into the work- 
ings of normal minds, and it may assist 
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in changing certain detrimental character 
traits in those who are not actually ner- 
vously ill. In therapeutics the cases to 
which psychoanalysis is applicable and in 
which its best results are recorded, con- 
sist principally of the severe hysterias, the 
compulsion neuroses and anxiety neuroses 
(formerly grouped under the term of psy- 
chasthenia), stammering, neurasthenia, 
the sexual neuroses, and finally certain 
psychoses, such as mild cases of maniac- 
depressive insanity, and in the early stages 
of dementia precox and paranoiac states. 
Psychoanalysis may also be of help in 
cases of kleptomania and in determining 
the underlying motives in certain cases 
of juvenile delinquency when these are 
uncomplicated by mental defect or feeble- 
mindedness. 

In no respect does psychoanalysis con- 
tain the element of suggestion. If it is car- 
ried out in the manner recommended by 
the pundits, no explanations or sugges- 
tions are made to the patient during the 
course of treatment. Gradually the pa- 
tient begins to see things for himself, be- 
gins to understand his inner life, and 
actually starts to get well before he grasps 
the real significance of psychoanalytic 
procedure. 

We are told that psychoanalysis reaches 
the fundamental difficulties of nervous 
illness, whereas suggestion merely side- 
tracks it, or covers it up for the time 
being. The most important instrument of 
psychoanalysis is the interpretations of 
dreams, as throwing light upon the real 
unconscious of the nervous sufferer, for 
it is in the unconscious that the neurosis 
has taken its origin. Both the dreams and 
the neurosis originate from the same un- 
conscious sources. The method by which 
psychoanalysis works is directly opposite 
to the usual psychotherapeutic procedures 
of hypnosis, persuasion and suggestion. 

Freud has emphasized the difference 



between psychoanalysis and suggestion 
by pointing out that the former takes 
something away, that is, the power which 
the abnormal mental processes have over 
the patient, while the latter puts some- 
thing on, in adding the force of the sug- 
gestion in opposition to that of the neu- 
rosis. 

The difficulty, according to the psycho- 
analysts, which is responsible for neuroses 
and unfavourable tendencies generally, 
arises from a "complex" which has been 
repressed. A complex is an idea with emo- 
tions grouped around it and attached to 
it, and may consist of painful memories 
which are banished into the unconscious, 
but not really forgotten, since such com- 
plexes may appear in dreams, sympto- 
matic actions or form the underlying 
mechanism of a neurosis. This species of 
forgetting is purposeful, in order to defend 
the mind from painful memories. Such 
purposeful forgetting is termed repression. 

Repression is a defense of the mind un- 
der normal and abnormal conditions to 
neutralize or put out of action unwelcome 
and unpleasant thoughts. These thoughts 
are pushed back into the unconscious, 
become repressed and the effort of these 
repressed thoughts to find an outlet, pro- 
duces the nervous illness. The mind at- 
tempts to find a refuge and free itself from 
mental conflicts through repression. A 
great deal of the "forgetting" which oc- 
curs in normal individuals and in cases of 
nervous illness is not due to any actual 
decay of memory, as is commonly sup- 
posed, but to an active repression. Repres- 
sion underlies the forgetting of dreams, 
those losses of memory for limited periods 
of time termed amnesia, somnambulism 
and also the condition known as double 
or multiple personality. The repressed 
conflict may find an outlet and be ex- 
pressed in what is known as projection. 
This projection may manifest itself in 
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peculiar nervous symptoms of a sym- 
bolical nature or even as actual delusions, 
hallucinations, fixed ideas or compulsive 
thinking. 

The dream is the most common sym- 
bolic representation of repressed thoughts, 
and although the unconscious manifests 
itself in symptomatic actions like slips of 
the tongue and pen, it is to dreams and 
their symbolism that the psychoanalyst 
looks for the surest and most vivid expres- 
sion of the personality. 

Symbolism is a term used to express 
the manner of unconscious thinking in a 
form in which it would be unrecognized 
by consciousness. A dream is often sym- 
bolic, likewise a nervous symptom, when 
it is an expression of hidden and for- 
bidden wishes repressed in .the uncon- 
scious. Nervous symptoms are masks be- 
hind which a person takes refuge. The 
symbol is chosen either from the mental 
content of the individual or it may have 
a racial or a social basis. In unconscious 
thinking, the symbols are often used to 
express sexual concepts, which for moral 
or ethical purposes cannot be expressed 
literally. The sexual symbols of neurotic 
patients are therefore efforts to escape 
from their attachment to the more grossly 
sexual. 

Symbols are not invented; they are only 
discovered. The symbol is not an arbitrary 
choice, but has its source in the uncon- 
scious, either of the individual or of the 
race. Hence the close resemblance be- 
tween dreams and myths, since the myth 
is the unconscious symbolic expression of 
the race and the dream the unconscious 
symbol of the individual. Symbolism has 
its origin in the remotest ages of the past. 
The symbolism of dreams draws its ma- 
terial from this remote ancestry, showing 
how often the dream is merely a fragment 
of the mental life of our prehistoric an- 
cestors. 



Analysis operates on the primitive, un- 
conscious tendencies by raising them to a 
higher cultural level; in other words, it 
refines and "sublimates" them. 

Interpretation of Dreams 

The "wish," which is the basis of 
dreams, is used in a very broad sense in 
psychoanalysis, as indicating all desires, 
yearnings and ambitions. It is a dynamic 
concept, which furnishes the working 
basis for dreams, neurotic symptoms, slips 
of the tongue, mental conflicts and the 
like. 

The dream, itself, is the true language 
of the unconscious, and is its means of 
expression, although not its only means 
of expression. A dream is always the ful- 
filment of a wish, although that wish may 
not be clear in the dream as remembered. 
The dream as remembered is termed the 
manifest content. The wish is concealed 
in the underlying thoughts which produce 
the dream. These underlying thoughts are 
termed the latent content. Although a 
dream may be thrown into activity by ap- 
parently insignificant thoughts or inci- 
dents during the day (dream instigators). 
The latent content of the dream, which 
contains the dream wish, may become so 
distorted and symbolised, that its real 
origin may be unrecognised in the mani- 
fest content. Occurrences during the day 
or things read, do not cause the dream; 
they merely throw the latent or uncon- 
scious thoughts into activity. 

A dream is made by the large mass of 
latent thoughts of the dreamer becoming 
condensed into the momentary dream as 
it is remembered on awakening. We are 
aware only of the manifest dream, the 
latent dream thoughts can only be known 
through an analysis of the dream. 

But we forget most of our dreams when 
we awake, and forgetting plays a very 
important part in the psychoanalytic for- 
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mula. The forgetting of various places 
and things with which one is familiar is 
not caused by a mere deterioration of 
memory, but is an active repression, a 
purposeful exclusion of the memory from 
consciousness. 

This forgetting is a purposeful act. 
The dream is "forgotten" because it 
deals with unpleasant material and there 
is a wish to forget it. The forgetting of the 
dream is not due to our treacherous mem- 
ories, but is really a form of resistance. 
For instance, often in the recital of a 
dream a "forgotten" part is suddenly re- 
membered, and this fragment is usually 
the most important part of the dream. 

A dream, however, is not capable of 
arbitrary interpretation, as in the dream- 
books of. the peasant-minded, nor is its 
meaning obvious. The dream as remem- 
bered may be so highly condensed or sym- 
bolized, or so distorted, as to give an op- 
posite meaning to what the dream really 
connotes. The underlying dream thoughts 
which produce the dream, conceal the 
dream wish. The meaning of the dream 
is hidden in these underlying dream 
thoughts. 

The sources from which the dream 
"wishes" originate are classified as fol- 
lows: 

a. Wishes that arise during the day, 
but are unfulfilled and so are fulfilled in 
the dream, such as dreams of children, 
who frequently dream of dainties or play 
activities denied them during the day. 

6. The wish may come up during the 
day, but may be rejected and repressed, 
such as feelings of hatred or desires for 
revenge. These wishes are then completely 
fulfilled only in the dream, because the 
ethical fulfillment is impossible in reality. 

c. Wishes or desires may arise during 
the night while sleeping, such as thirst and 
a wish for water. These wishes are usually 
fulfilled by a dream of drinking, in order 



to prevent the sleeping subject from 
awakening. 

d. Wishes deeply buried in the uncon- 
scious and carried over from early child- 
hood. This explains why we so often 
dream of injuring those relatives who are 
near and dear to us. 

The function of dreaming is held to be 
the protection of sleep from the mass of 
latent thoughts by making them unrecog- 
nisable by the sleeper. The only type of 
dream which disturbs sleep is the night- 
mare. A nightmare is an anxiety dream 
and is very difficult to explain, since the 
element of fear in such a dream seems to 
contradict the theory of wish fulfilment 
and protection of sleep. This contradiction 
is more apparent than real, however. An 
anxiety dream means that we have sup- 
pressed the desire for certain forbidden 
pleasures in the unconscious. The sup- 
pression produces conflict and pain, the 
pleasure is throttled and when it escapes 
it assumes the character of the suppressed 
pain. 

With what are called "typical" dreams 
psychoanalysis does not concern itself 
particularly. These are such dreams as the 
one of being insufficiently clothed, flying, 
or the death of a near and dear relative, 
such as a parent. They are called typical 
dreams because nearly every one has 
dreamed them in much the same man- 
ner. The inner meaning of such dreams 
arises from emotions which are common 
to the entire human race. They conse- 
quently have the same significance in the 
case of every dreamer. 

Psychotherapy 

In view of the activities and claims of 
the eugenists, it is interesting to observe 
that the psychoanalysts repudiate the idea 
of heredity having anything to do with 
neurosis, and indeed, they minimise its 
influence on character generally. They 
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claim that while there may be a heredi- 
tary predisposition to neurosis, yet it is 
neither inherited nor transmitted, but 
arises solely from the emotional conflicts 
of an individual. If we were satisfied with 
pigeonholing the neuroses as hereditary, it 
would have barred the investigation of the 
cause of the neuroses and stopped all 
efforts at treatment. A neurosis is an ac- 
quired characteristic and such a character 
cannot be inherited. What is so often 
called heredity in children is merely imi- 
tation of their elders. 

Among the more esoteric complaints to 
which we are subject, and which few 
would recognize as a complaint unless told 
that it is not uncommon, is the feeling of 
unreality which comes over all of us at 
one time or another. When this feeling be- 
comes chronic it develops into a malady 
which defies physicians, and which, in- 
deed, it is doubtful if they recognise. 

This feeling of the surroundings ap- 
pearing unreal is a very frequent symptom 
of many forms of nervous illness. Its ori- 
gin is very complex. Briefly, it arises be- 
cause the subject finds reality too painful 
to bear and he prefers to live in a world of 
his own ideas rather than in the world of 
physical reality. This dominating by the 
unreality feeling is an unconscious mental 
process rather than a conscious and delib- 
erate act. It is a condition which can be 
greatly helped and in many cases cured 
by psychoanalysis. 

Neurasthenia, hysteria, anxiety neu- 
rosis and the like are particularly subject 
to treatment by psychoanalysis. Stam- 
mering is recognised as a form of anxiety 
neurosis, and we all know how much bet- 
ter a stammerer can talk when members 
of his own family or intimates only are 
present. 

Hysteria is deemed to be the effort of 
the human mind to disguise its unpleasant 
thoughts and experiences, and as such, 



hysteria always represents a mental con- 
flict. 

Then there is the "compulsion" neu- 
rosis, formerly called psychasthenia. This 
is an extremely precious complaint, and 
only a few of us are entitled to qualify in 
this class. It is a very complex disturbance 
and its ramifications in the mental life are 
deep and far-reaching. Its mechanism is 
probably transferred self-reproach from 
something which has been repressed into 
the unconscious. This is particularly 
shown by the frequent appearance of 
what may be termed "calamity dreams." 
These are types of dreams in which harm 
or evil appears to be happening to others. 
Such wishes are strongly repressed in the 
unconscious and consequently are only 
revealed in the dream. 

Kleptomania is also recognised as a 
form of compulsion neurosis, and if it is 
not the result of feeble-mindedness or act- 
ual insanity, it can be cured by psycho- 
analysis. 

Most interesting of all perhaps is the 
news that psychoanalysis can be of great 
assistance to that most baffling of all dere- 
licts — the periodical drunkard. No one, 
least of all the victim himself, can under- 
stand how a perfectly normal, sane man, 
free of drink for perhaps months at a time, 
will suddenly start off on a spree without 
any apparent external reason, and the 
result of which supplies a minimum of 
pleasure with a maximum of misery, woe, 
wretchedness and disgrace. The professors 
assert, however, that, provided there are 
no evidences of alcoholic mental deteri- 
oration, psychoanalysis can help, and in 
many instances cure, cases of periodic al- 
coholism. The drinking habit is due to 
complex mental factors, which are merely 
instigated by temptation and opportuni- 
ty. Although the real underlying cause of 
a sudden alcoholic bout is unknown to the 
sufferer, psychoanalysis is often able to 
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determine the cause and thus remove it. 
In many cases, periodic alcoholism is due 
either to an effort to get away from reality 
or in reaction to suppressed sexual desires. 
The impelling cause of many cases of al- 
coholic indulgence or the compulsive, ir- 
resistible feeling to drink, lies in the un- 
conscious. 

Ethical and Cultural Value 

The normal man and woman, however, 
is probably more interested in the ethical 
and cultural side of psychoanalysis than 
in its purely remedial phase. Psychoanal- 
ysis teaches that the unconscious gets its 
gratification through a symbolic outlet, 
either in the form of dreams or of neurotic 
symptoms. Repression is the most im- 
portant factor in our civilised life. It keeps 
individuals from doing harm even if they 
however are not lost; there is no waste of 
have evil thoughts. The repressed feelings 
energy, since these feelings are sublimated 
or utilized for a higher and more useful 
purpose. 

Psychoanalysis encourages a more hon- 
est form of thinking, both in individuals 
and in social groups. It gives an insight 
into the real workings of our minds and 
our feelings and teaches us what we really 
are. There is a constant tendency in all 
of us to a self-deception, we conceal our 
real thoughts and feelings through illogi- 
cal deductions or in obedience to what 
we term moral conduct. This process 
is termed rationalization. Psychoanalysis 
penetrates into the unconscious motives 
of our thoughts and actions, and shows, 
how without self-deception we can best 
utilise our inner feelings in the conduct 
of life. 



Furthermore, the purpose of psycho- 
analysis is to utilise the energy of an in- 
dividual so that it will find a natural out- 
let. As such it is educational in its scope, 
since it tends to utilise for practical pur- 
poses all that is best in an individual. The 
earliest years of childhood are very im- 
portant for health and character, and it 
is in these early years that education 
based on psychoanalytic principles is 
most effective for the prevention of future 
nervous illness or the formation of un- 
desirable character traits. Many of the 
bad habits of children, such as lying and 
stealing, may be forms of a future com- 
pulsion neurosis. Children should be en- 
couraged to find suitable outlets for their 
interests, otherwise their interests may 
be turned inward on themselves, leading 
to those day-dreams and mental conflicts 
which so often produce a neurosis. Par- 
ticularly to be avoided is the impressing 
of children with feelings of guilt, shame 
or terror, by insistence on punishment, or 
frightening the child with bogies. 

The future of psychoanalysis depends 
upon the improvement in its technique, 
the general cultural advance of psycho- 
analytic investigation, careful statistical 
studies of the effect of the method by 
different workers in the field and, finally, 
in making physicians more familiar with 
the theory and practice of psychoanalysis. 
It will aid in the prevention of neuroses 
by giving an insight into the real mechan- 
isms which produce nervous breakdowns, 
such as, that nervous invalidism is not 
due to overwork, but to repressed emo- 
tions and unsatisfied instincts. The psy- 
choanalytic method of investigating un- 
conscious mental processes is full of 
promise for the future. 



